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totality. Inherent in the region as opposed to the mere locality
or the isolated section is the essence of unity of which it can exist
only as a part. Thus, " the regionalist sees the region as a unit,
a microcosm of society, a set of factors combining to form a regional
pattern; and believes that these elements can be understood only
when conceived as a part of the whole." In this more vital sense
urbanism or metropolitanism is not regionalism in so far as urban
centres seek their own ends regardless of relationship to other great
centres or in opposition to national or rural ends. In agreement
with this view, Lewis Mumford points out that " regionalism is the
antithesis^fjalse cosmopolitanism."*                 '
Lewis Mumford, who can be regarded as the outstanding
interpreter and advocate of regionalism, writes in a personal
letter:
First, the period of expansion (colonial, capitalist, industrial) is
now coming to an end: we are living through a crisis that marks
the end of the megalopolitan regime. We have the task during
the next few centuries of building up a world order based upon
co-operation and reciprocal interests, instead of upon one-sided
domination. This fact applies both to national and international
relations: resettlement and intensive cultivation of a balanced
human existence must take the place of expansion, overspecialisation,
and the one-sided pursuit of profits at the expense of life. The
passing period of exploitation ignored the fundamental realities of
region and community: our planning for the future must recover
these essential elements, no longer on the level of habit and instinct,
as in the natural divisions of shires and provinces in the past, but
on the level of rational insight based on scientific observation and
deliberate art. Planning is partly a matter of discovering the actual
elements that are at work in a region, creating its special character,
modifying its activities, helping or obstructing human desires; and
it is partly a matter of modifying this underlying pattern in the
interest of a fuller and wider life that binds local area with a wider
world. Just as there is a danger in regional planning of stopping
abruptly at some historical or political boundary, and failing to
make provision for inter-regional co-operations, so there is the same
difficulty in national planning. Hence a national plan for Britain
which did not take into account its continental and world-wide
relationships will be. inadequate. The overgrowth and over-
expansion of London, whicK was originally deliberate, can only
be rectified ultimately by changing the goals of living: what I have
called the replacement of a power economy by a life economy.
The present war has made a very powerful contribution here;
and the financial poverty that will follow it gives an opportunity
to plan permanently in terms of better conditions of living for
every stratum of the population. A regional plan, in other words,
is a focus of local forces, moving outwards, and of world forces,
moving inward upon the local region. The second large point
1H. W, Odirni and H. E, Moore, American Regionalism.